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^ . Both economic and sociological analyses of the «*youth 
pi^oblem** tend to segregate young people into tvo classes: those who 
will make it through the system as it exists, and ^ hose vho vill need 
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Youth Commission, vhich vould viev youth needs holistically, could be 
a^ catalytic ♦ag^nt in the evolution of a national youth policy, with 
national .service as 'a cornerstone of that policy. (Author) 
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YOUTH SOCIALIZATION VIA NATIQNAL SERVICE' 
BY DONALD J. EBERLY 1 



FEBRUARY 197'8 



Both economic and sociological analyses of the ''yoiith; pro- 
blem", tend to segregate young people, into two classes: those who 
will make it througfi the systeS? as it exists,, and those who v/ill 
need help to make it. The resulting programs for those who need 
help often 'have the effect of further stigmatizing the partici- , 
pants.. By contrast, .a program which derives from the mutual 
responsibility between a nation and its young people makes no 
class distinctions yet accomplishes both economic .and sociological 
objectives • A National Youth Commission, which would view youth 
'needs holistically, could be a catalytic aaent in the evolution 
of a national yo\ith policy, with national service as a cornerstone 
of that policy.' 
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V. YOUTH SQCIALIZATiDN VIA^NATlONAL SERVICE 

i 

BY DONALD J. EBERLY 



As a frame of reference for^this paper,, I have ^chosen the 
keynote address glveiT'By our chairmaji a year ago to the Society 
for Experiential Education. ' At that time, Harry silberman put 
forv/ard ''^five major Arguments against using work experience as 
a vehicle for socialization to adul1:ho6d." They were in brief: 

1. Legislative support for work experience programs derives 
much more from a desire to reduce unemployment than from a 
desire to assist in the maturation oJE young people. Con'- 
. sequently, publicly-supported work experience programs 



tend to push young people into jobs that don*t lead any- 
v/here. 

2. The isolation of. young people 'fr.bm society is not a pro- 
blem; the problem was the Vietnam War and the over-reaction 
..of adults to youthful, behavior . ' ^ 

3. The targeting of. work experience programs on disadvantaged 
groups only serves to reinforce their identity with the 
disadvantaged and to doom many participants to a lifetime 
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of boring jobs or nd jobs. 

4. Work experience advocates are too soft on young people, . 
stressing the rights of young people^^at the expense of 
their responsibilities, ^ - 

5. Any kind of large-scale work experience program will be 
too costly and will be resisted by union leaders, employers 

' parents, teachers and students. 



These are important concerns. Proponents of work experience 
programs should haye answer s^p^. them. I shall return to them in 
a few minutes. First I want to describe an experimental youth 
program which did provide a set of answers to these and other / 
questions about youth programs. 

The^pr^^ to^didjiot originate as a work 

experience project/ nor as a socialization of youth ^project, nor 
as an educational project. Yet it was all of these. It had its 
origins in the concept of national service, the i^ea that the nation 
, has a responsibility to its future to encourage , and enable young 
people to serve on the frontiers of human -needs^ and young people 
have a responsibility to their heritage to contribute a period . 
of time to meeting human heeds. ' ACTION wanted oto learn 

the demographic profile qf persons who applied to the program, \ , 
the value of service they performed, and what types of benefits 
accrued to the partiSjJpants . .... 

In 1973, with a one million dollar grant from ACTION to Washin^t 
State, one-page appjLication forms were sent to all eighteen-to- 
twenty-five year olds in the area who held motor vehicle licenses. 
Applications reached at least three-quarters of the target population 
while others learned of the program from friends and relatives, 
youth organizations and media anrioun::ements. The program was labeled 

Program for Local Service (PLS) . Despite the publicity, however, 

I 

a follow-up study found that only about one young person in five 
was awatre of the opportunity to apply.- 



Approximately 10 percent of the "aware" population did apply 
for PL'S, and while they represented all segments of the eighteen-t 
twenty-five age group,** they' did not comprise an exact profile of 
the youthful population, Three "out of five applicants were women. 
' One oii^of iive w^as from a minority group whereafe only one in seven 
yoiing people in the Seattle area is from a minority group. Rather 
surprisingly, PLS applica^nts were somewhat .better educated thar. 
the average and also came ''from 'families of less than average 
income. One high school drop6ut and one college graduate could 
be found' among every seven PLS applicants. The remaining five 
had completed high school and some of them had attended college. 
The most common characteristic of PLS applicants was their employ- 
vmnt status. Seven- out of ten ,were unemployed and locking for 
work, a proportion estimated to be at least twice as high as that 
of eighteen-rto-twenty-five year olds in the Seattle area at that 
time. ^ " 

How did these proportions "shift as some applicants became 
PLS participants and others did np.t?. They didn't q,hange at all. 
The profile of PLS participants was not significantly different 
in anyway from the profile of PLS applicant.?. ^ A major reason 
for the abse^rce of any shift was the involvement of several dozen 
people as brokers or "matc|imakers" who were on call to assist the 
applicant and the prospective sponsor in understanding PLS and 
in working out details of .the agreement between the two. Match- 
makers were especially useful to younger a^licants, those without 
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work experience and those who were mentally retarded or otherwise 
handicapped. • 



PLS participants received $2970 for their year of service, 

approximately 10 pfercent below the minimum wage at that time. 

They performed a wide variety of services; helping an old lady 

fix a clothesline; caring for a. persgn with an epileptic seizure; .* 

giving weekly physica'l therapy treatments to. sixteen people at 

the Fircrest State School dor the Mentally Deficient; involving • 

youthfulv first offenders in a mini-bike program designed to build 

a sense of responsitdlity and self-worth; and serving as advocates 

for new clients at the United Cerebral Palsy Association. . * 

^O^^erall, ^the work of the Pt§ participants was evenly divided 

between ^public'^age^ncies and^nonprof it organizations in the private 

sectiQ*. The field of education claimed 25' percent of the par^t^:u___^ 

, c * ^ 

icipants whle mental health, other health services, crime. and pro- 

tection, and recreation each claimed approximately 10, percent. • 

The remaining 35 percent were engaged in a variety of social services 

PLS also^ served a wide range of clients although special projects 

tended to emphasize chi^ren and youth, low-income and handicapped 

people, .the elderly, criminal offenders and women. 

When we examine the outcomes of PLS against the Silberman 

arguments, this^ is what we find: 

. 1. PLS was designed primarily as a service program,^ not as 

a jobs program and not as a maturation program. Still, 

were interested in the secondary effects of PLS and 

i the evidence available is positive for both jobs and 

maturation. The unemployment rate fell from 70% to 18%, 

and many participants obtairjed jobs with th^ir sponsors. 

Also, PLS participants were found to ascend their career 

^r" ladders at twice the normal rate. - 



■ - ■ ■ ■ 

2. PLS» did contribute tc^ increasing the avarene -15 of thfe 
pareicipahts" about, the needs ,of the 'ooor.i ^ W 
PLS was not a targeted program, even though the. maiori^jv 
of particibaRt/;Gould hive- qualified for the Nefghbbrhpod 
; YoAdtri Corbs. Participants, w4re seen^as members of a 
. ,^ youth service program rather ^han a "jobs for needy 
youth" program. 

4. Firm discipline was exercised in PLS, Particioanis' who 
gave evidence of an unwillingness to serve were counseled 
and ultimately, 12% were fired from the progrctm. One 
percent of 'the sponsors was fired for not living un to 
the agreement. . ^ 

5, The present cost of PLS would be about $63 00 per ,'/ork 
^'year. There is, of course, resistance to anv new 

gram,.- NatlafiaT" ser-viae_can evolve asVav suoi.lement to 
other youth programs, and replace them only^if and^>dien_ 
it iM?oves itself more effective. 

Lest I give the. impression of PLS as a panacea, 'there are 
several changes to be made before its full ootentxal is realized 

First, as a temDorary| program, it' holds out no. h6pe for 

children and young teen-agers. This absence of hooe is a major 

i 

cause of the anti-social behavior of students in the uoper 
primary and secondary' jschool yeairs. If they were able to* count 
on doing something useful and'gatting paid for it and being* 
treated the equal of any other young person.^ the chances are 
that many would improve^heir behavior and finish high school. 



Second/ participation in national service could help restore;, 

the rights and responsibilities part of the youth socialization 

process. As already cited with PLS, both young people and sponsors 

should be expected to uphold their agreements and ultimately be 

dropped from the program if they don't. We should also look" 

* * > - 

carefully at educational entitlements. With a few billion doll-ars 

each year committed to Federal aid for highe-r education, "to what 

■ ' ' • ■ ' ^ ^" ' 

extent should we set aside some. of that money for persons who 

have completed a year or more in national service? Scholarships 

used to be awarded largely o\i the basis of inteU^ec>Ci^ potential 

or affiliation. Then they wei;e awarded mostly on the basis of 

financial need. At a time of limited resources , it seems appro- 

priate to define a place for establishing an educational incentive 

for those *who contribute a period of national service. 

Third, opportunities for national service have to be made 

truly universal. It is OK to screen Peace Corps Volunteers 

V 
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because the United States vouches for their commitment^ and com- 
petence. Domestic national service _ is all in the family. Every 
year some four million Americans-' turn 18. Most of them. ..have as 
a primary activicy. ' work, school, housekeeping, military ^ 

service, or unemployment. The addition, of a national service 
option would probably draw most heavily from the ranks of the* 
unemployed, and would alsdS^ attract some of those in school 2[nd - 
elsewhere. If national service had been in effect in the U.S. 



for several' years; I Estimate that abp\it on|i-Tquarter of the 
eligibly oopulation would enter. Today that would mean an 
enrollment of aoproximately one million 18-24 Vsar olds. 

FQurth, national service should offer a greater diversity ^ 
of activities than were found k£s . While PLS participants/ 

had the option of* designing their own service projects/ very 

.-I 'J 
few actually did so. Ther^ should be opportunities in cultural 

and conservation projects, in public^^works, and in human ner^d 

^ if 

areas not being addressed by any institution. 

National service as der'^ribed above holds a qreat deal of 
promise as a Vouth program that would help to socialize young 
people Kithotit conformity. Participants would know that they ^ 
wer.e needed by society, yet they would*' have the. freedom to serve 
irt a wide variety of endeavors. ^ " , ^ - 

A barrier to the creation of national service has been its 
multi-purpose nature.' In my view, national service can be justified 
solely as a serviqe program,, or a jwork experience program^ Or an 

V ^ — 

educational oroaram, or a.youth development program. In order, 
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to get out of these boxes, .an holistic oersoective is needed. 

A National Youth Commission might b^ one way to obtain^ this . . 

perspective. ^ 

TV full-blown National youth Commission would have d.n its* 
purview the full-j;:ange of youth concerns from education to v/ork 

j . • ' 

exoerience to militaryL^jservice to delinquent behavior,. Some 
jiations, especially .developing countries, have Ministries of Youth 

I . \ . . ^ ! 

to deal with this array of concerns at the Cabipet ^level . While 
it is conceivable tfiat the United States might . eventually have 
a Departmejat of Youth, anii while this proposal would not limit 



the concern of the Commission to ycuth employment onlv^, it is 



suggested that the Comm^ission focus on youth employment a^nd 

■ " *' 

^ardas closely related to this topic. * 

More ;>pecif ically thf^ Commission could have five basic^ 
function s» It* could: 

. ■ ^ Evalute i^re sent" .youth programs, ^ . - - 

Conduct research 0Q?„ youth, development 

and .Dartre ipat ion / * . • * 

Experiment with possible youth initiatives, 

Act as a^ forum for t*he^ coordinatibfi of youth ' 

, program's, and 

^ Make recommeo^ations relating to *a national 

• ' youth polacy* - it?^ * 

Evaluation ^ " . . . , * * 

As, a ^isinter>este(^ evaluator of present youth orograms, the 

Commission v;ould ordduce for the 'first time "the data needed *to 

permit direct comparision among proarams* It would insist on 
^ . , • ' ' • ' ^ employ 

boraparable «?a,qe .cohorts and would^comparable measures o£ pro- 



gram costTs and output;* It would als6^ explore the side effects, 
whether nrosi'tive or^oegativfs. For example, ^in. each ^of, the 



se^ral orograms supported by YEDj^A the Commission wguld Assess: 
The value\/Df the work or seryiceperf orroed by youthful 
participants, by category " (Energy conservation, he*alth, 
housiifg, etcO"* . * \«. * 

The extent to which regular employee^ were displaced by 
youthfui participants, , • ^ ^ 

The extent to Vhich new^obs* wer.e creatred, and the sub- 
sequent funding source for such jobs, . , 

. "... ' m 
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- The effect of participatj-pn on, emoloyabilitv^ 



I 

- T'he learning (skill training, problem solving, v^orking 
^ with people) acquired*!^ youthful 'parbicioants, 



- ' The effect on crime and delinquency, and 



A' 



- Direc^ and' indirect program costs. * 
Th§ matrix >f comparable evaluation data across programs 
shoulj! produc^e some discoveries* It might show, for examole,^ 
that more" perj:inent skill training is acquired from work exoerience 

orograms than from job training programs. Or it might reveal* 

• . * ' '** ' 

that qfirtair types of job training programs orbduce" more enerqv 

c^serv^ation l^^ri service pragra^ns ainjed at .conserving energy, 

QTheJ mat:^:ix will also greatly .reduce the time lag between 

evaluation and decision maJcing. Typically, by the time a ^nro- 

' gram is evaluated for a .certain pifroose, that purpose is no** 

longer, a high priority and the evaluation is disregarded. The ' 

matrix aO'I 11 pennit sound decisions 'tp be made on new priorities. 

Research: , * ^ ' o 

The^ research branch of the Commission should first of all 

b^' a clearinghouse of inf orjnation on youth research. In this 

respect the Commi^ion could assume the lead role in sui>porting 

* * * * 

the InterageVicy Committee /on Research in/Moliisc*ence. This X/ 
activity should be,. extended by developing lii^ges to the Univefsit;^ 
/-"©f Min;yfes.qta ^n^'* other places^ where ^o^th research is conducted « 

• Also', "it sho'uld much more actively inform the public of findings 
in'^youth^research. ;ir • . 



"Once ^he Coitanission has a goorl sens^of what is going on 
in youth research, it can develop a program to fill in the gaps. 
Experimentation: 

Emphasis here should be on projects which cut across denart- 
mental lines. A good examnle, and the one recomntended for the 
first test, is the GI.Bill for National Service, which would pfo- 
vide education and training entitlements to persons who serve 
in the Peace Corps, VISTA, Young Adult Conservation Corps, ^nd 
_ o.ther Federally Supported programs in YEDPA or elsewhere designated 
by the Commission. 

Typically the Commission would support no more than two or^. 
*three such programs at a time. The tests should be of sufficient 
scale that the next step would be national replication if successful. 
S.mall *--7ale tests^oan be conducted under the headings of research. 
Forum: 

It is' impo]Ptant to nd^ta the distinction between providing 

a^ forum for coordination and ha\^}ing the pover to coordinate * 

youth programs. So long as major youth programs ^re Housed in 

different units of government, "the* latter would be very difficult 

to achieve in oractice. A forum, on the? other 'hand, would offer 

a non-threat6ning environment where ideas and oroblems and pro- 

^ gress^may be discussed. Over 'a period of a few years such a 

forum should lead to^ a better art^iculation among youth, programs . 

As a more general type of _ forum the Commission would also' 
* • ' 

convene meetings and conferences on the subject "of youth. The 
conduct, of the decennial White House Conference on. Youth coul^ 
be assigned to t;.he Commission/ . , ^ . * 

Recdonm^^^ations.: ^ * • 

Q ' Commies ion would make recommendatioi{? to the President, 
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:he Congress, the public, based 'on its research, evaluation, testing 



•and forum activities. These could be made at any time and would 
be .included in the Commission's annual report. 

Th^ President could also stioulate topics and deadlines for 
Commission recommendations. The greater the sp^ecificity of the. 
assignments; the -tougher and more controversial will be the v^ork 
o^ the Commission. But it will also be more realistic. 

"Consider three po'ssible assignments: 

1. "Preoare the broad outlines of a national youth policy." 

2. "Examine* the national youth service concept and make 

recommendations . " 

- ^ 3. "Devise and test a system which guarantees, but does not 

require summer work or service oositions for all 14-17 

yenr olds and one-year work or service oositions for 

all 18-?.4" year olds. " ' - ' 

The first will produce platitudes and polite debate. Th^J ^ ^ 

1 , ' ^ 

second will .produce debate but little action. The third will 

^ oroduce action. *^ 

The Boc^rd of Commissioners would' include the Secretaries 

of ^Interior, Commerce, HEW*, Labor, HUD, Agriculture, the Directors 

V 

of ACTION and CSA,., jLeading^ private sector figures^ in education 
and other yout^ areas, and several young people. The Commissioner 
would be appointed by .and.^reoort to the President, vjho would 
designate the ^Chairper.son.'^ * ' , ^ 

A core budget of $10 to* $20 'million .would" provide for four . 

' of the Commission's functions: evaluation,, research, forum and ' 

V " . , X - • 

recommendations, Tb^ fifth function^ exper^Lnffentation, would w . 

normally tequire a large^^udget since it would conduct experiments 
at the level between pilot projects arid nationwide implementation. 



O „For example, a orooer test of the GI Bill for National Service 
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Vould reqire about $100- million, j 



It is a weakness of the United States today that it does 
not demonstrate a faith in young people of the kind expressed 
by Eleanor Roosevelt and Hubert Humphrey, It seems, clear that 
^n educational process is needed^^^ A National Youth Commission 
would be th§ oroper vehicle for the process • It could lead 
us to* the day when the , nation may expect young people to be 
responsible citizens, because the nation has first fuLfilled 
its responsibility to young people. * 
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